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FINAL CONTINUATION OF IRON RANGE STRIKE— from page 12: 

unlikely, according tc Perko, since "As far as 1 
understand, it’s a document It’s get his signa- 
ture- And he’s got the power and the guts to do 

it 

"But I think that next time around they’re 
going to play hell Next election, next contract’s 
going to be a tough thing., I think the strike up 
here, and the strikes all over, prove something 
that’s putting a. spirit back in the guys’ hearts-- 
that if you want to get something, you go out for 


There’s so much going :n around the 
cc untry and around the world, it’s hard tc keep 
up with it all In the Minnesota Iren Range, 
1.0,000 strikers are entering their 18th week 
of strike, having rejected a settlement preposed 
by top onion and industry officials. In Oregon, 
the Beard cf Higher Education voted tc get rid of 
all its stocks in firms with ties to South 
Af r x c a— ' he tirst decision of this kind on a 
statewide basis And in Ranier , Oregon, ever 
100 nuicat power activists were arrested for 
a pretest at the Trojan Nuclear Reactor. 

You ‘11 txnd these and ether articles in- 
side- -along with several special articles from 
LNS correspondents abroad From Thailand — an 
inter', lew with a peasant leader From France — 
an ar'icle on the pretests sparked by the govern- 
ment s extradition of German lawyer Klaus 
Crcissan” back tc West Germany, where he faces 
charges "ter aiding and abetting terrorists” — 
an increasingly common charge these days in 
West Germany, where simply representing an 
accused terrorist vigorously in court has become 
a crime And from Rome — a first article frem 
a new r o r r espendent , a diary of one week’s events 
that gives a vivid sense cf the volatile politi- 
cal climate in Italy 

Of course that’s net everything that’s 
going on As we gc to press, Stearns miners 
have fin-shed their sixteenth month of strike 
for a UMW contract — 11 miners now in jail And 
UMW miners nationwide are preparing for a nation- 
al strike to begin midnight Saturday December 3 0 
Lock out for these articles in next week’s 
packet One of cur staf f member s has just re- 
turned from Stearns, where she talked with one 
cf the jailed miners, members of the women’s 
club and took phetes — so we'll be having first 
hand accounts 


IF YOU ARE MISSING A PAGE OR GET A BADLY PRINTED GRAPHIC, LET US KNOW AND WE’LL SEND ANOTHER SOON 
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change of government in Thailand.) 


INTERVIEW WITH A THAI PEASANT LEADER 


by Ted Chandler 
LIBERATION News Service 



^ } l c ' + e ; ^ e f -curing in* smew was r-e- 
auetea the; ugh a t rans : a* or by LN5 eorres- 
^ r i<xnsu-er tilth 2 peasant leader :i Thai- 
arret- , a r ud a sealed Thai peas an* present 
. ntei'Vieti, asked net r c be identified be- 
ne severe repress ten and kii'i^ge zf pea- 
rs op Tnai authorities 


■ r - -hat peasants' vs v- vent ,s ed by the four- 
s c -'/aFarvers Federal .. » of that -and The FIT 
' c • ~dytrd a ney rsie i* the I ha r si starve vsve- 
d.z^side student and wsrktr groups, as well 
- r ' r/lt h-wumst Party of Thailand which has waged 
a gut-.r: t la war agains* the g s , e r nv--n' for vore 
years ■ 


In November cr December of 1974 the new ren 
law finally came cu: after a long series zi meet: 
and pretests If it were only up to the gc ernmi 
there wouido t have been a law, but the FFT [Farm 
Federation nt Thailand] was in mere than 20 prevj 
ces All of them held protest meetings and sent 
representatives to Bangkok. 1 was a reptesentacJ 
from my village 

At firsr :niy about ten or twenty would -tome 
to meetings Then mere than 100 came 

Most villagers who are organizing have cnly 
a little education Some who have more look fer 
other means cf struggle 

Normally struggle was limited to the . ill age 
level, but as the movement built up we realized 1 
was necessary to come together with people in oth 
villages 

HOW DID THE LANDLORDS REACT TO THE PEASANTS 
ORGANIZING' 


WOULD YOU DESCRIBE THE SITUAIICN OF THAI PEA- 
SANTS TODAY t 

As i ve seen with my own eyes, it’s mostly 
poverty Probably 80 cut of 100 are poor Mostly 
from renting land and being taken advantage of by 
landlords 

It s a hard, bitter life Dually most cf us — 
there ^ not enough to eat Every one of us has to 
struggle to find enough to eat 

SECOND PEASANT: My first twe children died 

One 13 months, one 3 months It's too far to see 
a doctor and we hadn't enough money to go to a hos- 
pital We don't have enough money to s t nd the child- 
ren to school either- They all have to go out to 
werk in the fields or they have to take care of the 
other kids Many just get as far as the second or 
third grade 

WHAT DO PEOPLE DO WHEN THERE ' S NOT ENOUGH TO 

EAT 7 

We have to borrow rice from other people The 
first step is to borrow next doer When you can no 
longer borrow from neighbors yc. go to the richer 
people in the village, which involves paying interest, 

The interest rate is usually if you borr ow t en 
l hang icne thang = 10 kilograms or 22 pounds] you 
repay 13 at harvest time 

Also, even if you do have rice planted, you have 
to get cash, so you have to make a contract with a 
money-lender in advance of the harvest, usually at 
about half the price you would get at harvest time 

At the harvest time each thang cf rice would 
sell for 22 baht [-$1.10; 1 baht - 3c j This we call 
selling "green rice " If you need 100 baht you must 
[promise to give] 10 thang t: the money-lender, which 
he will resell for at least 200 baht That's like 
paying 100% interest. 

WOULD YOU DESCRIBE HOW I HE PEASANTS HAVE BEEN 
ORGANIZING f 

After October 14 [19 2 3 , when popular uprisings 
toppled the military dictatorship and ushered in the 
freest period in recent Thai history] we were in- 
terested in getting a rent ccr.tr cl law Actually, 
there already was one but it wasn't being applied and 
most peasants hardly knew it was m existence, 
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After the law came out the landlords were pa: 
sive If questioned they would say, "This isn' r : , 
real law, it doesn't really apply here " So we 
took the landlords to court 

WHAT WERE THE PROVISIONS OF THE NEW RENT LAW' 

We uoed t: pay 50% cf the crop as rent Und« 
the 1974 raw, if we harvested fifty 1 hang we paid 
ten thang in rent If we harvested forty r hang wt 

paid seven in tent, and if thirty or *werry we pad 
only 10% 

DID THE GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS SUPPORT I HE LAW? 

No The district officials support the land- 
lords The Nai Ampho [District officer] called ir 
the village chieftains and handed cut a copy cf the 
law Then he said, "Take a look at it, bu* you're 
not to use it Just continue to follow the nor the 
system [of 50-50 cropping]," 

Even though the officials didn’t support the 
law the farmers insisted on using it Wherever 
there were large landlords the peasants forced 
them to divide the harvest according to the law. 

After that the suppression of the peasant 
leaders began At Thongtho in Pamphun province 
the first one was murdered, in April 1975 Mere 
than Severn y all together have been shot , cnly 
three cr so net fatally There were more killed 
in the cernral provinces than anywhere else 

WHO WAS BEHIND THE MURDERS? 

At thar time we analyzed that the suppression 
of the peasants was a plan of the government jemi 
with the landlords Every one of the people shcr 
was a member of tne FFT 

HOW DID YOU DEFEND YOURSELVES > 

After r he shootings we thought of a plan to 
protect cor selves We tried to figure out who m 
the c r gan cz 5 T . ic n were agents of the government 

Members of the FFT then took a quieter stance 
for a while, but they [the government and landlord 
went on w:rh the plan to kill the leaders This 
led to the death cf Intha [Si iboonreem, the FFT 
leader in Chieng Mai pr evince ,^deput y head _> t the 
national FFT, and editor of the Thai Farmer news- 
paper], There were 10,000 peopLe in the organiza- 
tion in his produce f :n’ r ) 
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H0K U BESPREAD WAS the FFT ALTOGETHER' 

v -’ n ^ organized A n forty-one [of Thai- 
UlIK; ' 1 P- urueb 

WiiA 1 HAPPENED I HEN ' 

mbt -Tip went d:wn and d:wn Most everyone 
^ ' K " a p:stL>te In their hearts they were 

t,lc ~ vi;Tlc ’ °- r - h ey didn’t want tc s hcw u t - r j 1G 0 ff^_ 
‘ lai f Alter Intha was kiiied we saw it was danger- 
1*"’^ hr . pe.i and stow the g: vernraen: who we were, 
Pt ^ pic " T ;; ii struggled in the villages — there were 
' L ~ ^ derriv. ns : rat ; as -- bu r none m the 

r e g i v. n 1 1 .enters .. c the apital 

DIP THE LANDLORDS TRY TO OPPOSE THE LAW AT THIS 

point: 


A- long as the landlords telt the farmers were 
unit ed they didn't dare gc against the law If they 
saw 1 he peasants were divided, they would squeeze 
r hem and again take the 30% 

WHAI WAS THE SITUATION IN YOUR VILLAGE; 


The landl.rd was c r.e : hj. . 
owns thou-ands of hectares ln 
He has hi- own rice barns He 
o\l c-pt d ti r i n g the harvest he g 
Idge tv make sure all the rice 
barns 


[prince, lord] who 
other areas as well. 

doesn't do anything, 
ces out to the vil- 
gets put m his rice 


HOW DO THE LANDLORD^ LiVE' 


thing is expanding the struggle and increasing the 
education fcr the people so they can see their own 
future When they've been educated as to where 
their teal interests lie, they’ll be ready to join 
the people whc are already fighting 

So every day we have organizers coming tc 
change ideas 

And the fighting by the communists has in- 
creased a lot and there are more people supporting 
them Many times you can’t see it — it’s more 
like waves beneath r he surface It's otren more 
on the level of ideas 

HOW DO YOU SEE THE FUTURE THEN ? 

We expert that if the people's struggle 
expands as it has done in the last two years, that 
liberation will probably be achieved in five years p 
bur in any case, not more than ten 

Many people feel that the fighting ol the 
People’s Armed Forces [the Communist Party's rail.- 
tary force) is progressing faster than it did in 
the neighboring countries [of Cambodia, Lacs and 
Viet Nam] 

CAN THERE BE A PEACEFUL RESOLUTION WITH THE 
GOVERNMENT * 

Struggle is unavoidable They’ll never 
accept stepping dcwn from their chair 


They lead luxurious lives, as if they were the 
owners u mtn The ordinary peasant -- every day he 
w«..£k- par: r i me for someone else on land that should 
be ti.s c.%n 

AF1 EE THE OCTOBER 20 COUP THIS YEAR THE GOVERN- 
MENT HA^ PROMISED MANY REFORMS SUCH AS RURAL ELEC- 
TRIFICATION AND THEY'RE GEIIING LARGE AMERICAN 
AID PROGRAMS AND FOREIGN LOANS ALREADY WHAT WILL 
THIS MEAN : 


WHAT WILL A LIBERATED THAILAND BE LIKE 

The difference between socialism and capital- 
ism is everything in socialism belongs tc rhe people 
and there is not exploitation of people as under 
capitalism Under capitalism wealthy people ex- 
ploit poorer people Workers labor until they’re 
almost dead and get in return wages that are very 
low. Rice comes from the fields of peasants who 
have barely enough to eat. 


I heir assistance will only be like pek chi 

: [liberally, parsley floating on soup to make 
the food palatable]- It deesn t change the smell* 

And the government has said the Americans have 
come r ■: assist But it's my own personal feeling 
that the Americans have come to seize profits You 
can see l r clearly in the Temco incident [ m 1974 
student protects stepped the award cf a tin— mining 
concession to Billiton, a subsidiary of New Jersey 
Zinc , After the October 6, 1976 coup the contract 
was awarded — a signal tc foreign investors that 
they shoulo return tc Thailand ] 

They bring their soldiers here and set up bases, 
just as if they were the real rulers of Thailand. 

The U 5 government strongly supports the new regime 
headed bv General Kriangsak 

DO YOU THINK THIS GOVERNMENT WILL LAST; 

This present government won't be any different,, 
They're mostly interested in preserving themselves 
and not in the interests of the people Maybe it 
won’t be thi? particular government that will be put 
down by the people, but i T will happen 

We tan see the lighting of the people increasing, 
and we believe that before long there will be a new 
society that will be liberated as cur neighbor 
countries were- We believe in struggle by the 
people's in - es 


A people’s government would change agriculture 
so that it would use modern methods , There would 
be no taking cf profits There would be no more 
oppression and arguing over land-holding There 
would be education to get everyone tc work together. 

-30- 

********* ******** ************** ** ********* **** ****** 
FORMER SOUTH KOREAN FOREIGN MINISTER SEEKS ASYLUM 

NEW YORK ( LNS ) — Former South Korean Fo r eign 
Minister and retired Lieutenant General of the army 
Choe Dok Shin openly denounced the Park Chung Hee 
government and announced he would seek asylum m 
the U.S. November 18. According to a report of his 
Tokyo press conference by the Korean Central News 
Agency, Choe Dok Shin criticized the government’s 
dependence on the US. and Japan, its brutal viola- 
t ions of human rights, its repeated war prove car ions 
and its ongoing attempts to keep Korea divided 

Choe Dok Shin called for Park’s resignation 
and the immediate withdrawal of all U.S t coops on 
the peninsula. He apologized to the Korean people 
for the role he has played over the years, and 
joined the Union of Overseas South Koreans for 
Democracy and Unification 

During the past several years 14 high-level 
Korean officials have criticized the Park regime 
and sought asylum in various countries. 
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‘ ' An Range steel strike) 

STEEL STRIKE CONTINUES; 

UxOX RANGE WORKERS REFUSE CONTRACT OFFER 

LIBERATION News Service 

• - ’-A dcsrtae handshook that incentive 

• » up here to try to sell it and 

if <' o-Kea cut- -ite wouldn't buy it... I just 
,;< -xu its to get this thing over and I hope 
• *' ■ Sl<? now that he's net dealing with his 

• ; ; .- v s ice usorker . He's got a bunch of guys 

' ;v : '-hc aren ' t going to buy nothing 3 they 
' ‘ * go:>:g to shove nothing down our throats 

— John Perko, president of 
Inland Steel local, one of 
10 iron ore locals which 
rejected the latest contract 
offer and are still out on 
s t r ike . 

NEW YORK (LNS)--Militance is growing among 
striking steelworkers in the Minnesota Iron Range 
and hopes for a settlement of this 17— week strike 
have quickly faded after briefly surfacing in 
mid- November . In the first turndown of its kind 
m 4 decades, over two-thirds of the 15,000 strik- 
es tacomte workers have rejected a settlement 
proposed by top union and industry officials — a 
settlement which they charge would actually mean 
a reduction in pay for many of them. 

"After we've been out this long, we don't 
wunt to go back for a cut in pay, and that's 
what the offer really means," John Perko, presi- 
dent of the striking local at Inland Steel's plant 
m Virginia, Minnesota told LNS . "Some guys would 
be taking a 10, 15, 20q [per hour] drop in pay. 

And that can't be." 

At issue is the question of incentive pay. 

Iron Range miners have long been demanding incen- 
tive pay bonuses which all steelworkers involved 
in basic production receive. However the contract 
o f f e r- -worked out by Steelworker Union president 
Lloyd McBride and top industry representatives 
and accepted in mid-November by five striking lo- 
cals--calls for incentive pay coverage for only 
75 per cent of the workers and would not begin 
until November, 1979. Workers at the 10 locals 
still striking are demanding 100 per cent coverage 
and that the date of payment be moved up to 1978. 

"We've told the companies we’ve got to have 
100 per cent coverage and a closer date — but they 
say they're not going to talk about it," says 
Perko. "And we've got local issues that got to 
be dealt with too — but they're not moving on them 
either " 

While incentive pay is generally regarded as 
i be key issue — and present roadblock — to any set- 
tlement of this strike, now the longest steel 
strike in recent history, the strike has been as 
much a symbol of rank and file steelworker resis- 
tance to the no-strike policy of the union's top 
] eade r s . 

Under the Experimental Negotiating Agreement 
(ENA) negotiated by McBride in 1973, and hailed 
by industry and top labor officials as a symbol 
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of "maturity" in industrial labor relations, steel- 
workers are forbidden to strike except on local is- 
sues — those not covered by the national contract. 
Throughout this four-month strike, which began Auf 
gust 1, industry has maintained that incentive pay 
is not a local issue and therefore that the strike 
is illegal. But although this issue has been 
brought to one court after another, it still re- 
mains undetermined. 

However, in coming up with the present contracl 
offer, McBride, who was originally forced to come 
out in support of the Iron Range strike, has an- 
nounced an amendment to the ENA which provides that 
future disputes over what constitutes a local issue 
must be settled by arbitration. Striking iron- 
workers, who have long been outspoken against the 
ENA, charge that this amounts to taking away the 
right to strike entirely. 

"The company can say anything is a national is- 
sue and then you don't have a chance," Joe Samargia, 
president of the largest striking local, U:S. Steel' 
plant in Mountain Iron, Minnesota, told LNS in an 
interview in late October "You kill time with 
arbitration and they're going to decide in the com- 
pany's favor at least half the time." 

"U . S . Steel wanted it [the ENA amendment] so 
that they wouldn't have another strike up here in 
the Iron Range," John Perko told LNS, when asked 
why McBride made the amendment. "That's why McBride 
threw in that arbitration thing, 'cause the compa- 
nies know that if they don't take care of us next 
year on this incentive thing, there'll be another 
strike up here. I can't help thinking that some- 
where down the line, from the day one when McBride 
delivered this contract offer November 6, he had 
a handshake on that [the amendment]," 

In order to get any of the locals to consider 
the partial settlement, McBride disbanded the 80- 
man rank and file-elected negotiating committee, 
which had unanimously turned down a similar proposal 
two weeks before. He then ordered each company to 
maek separate offers to each local and submit them 
to votes. 

"It’s the old trick — divide and conquer," says 
Perko „ who emphasized that many of the workers in 
the locals which accepted the contract are now angry 
at their presidents and officers who in many cases 
didn't accurately explain what they were voting on. 

"It appears the president of the local sold 
them a blank check," says Perko, referring to the 
situation at Hibbing Taconite, a local in Minnesota 
which voted to accept the offer, "'cause a lot of 
things that he said was in the incentive, we found 
out later that the language was not interpreted 
that way by the company. A lot of members, they're 
kind of ticked off now." 

Asked if McBride's actions have intensified 
sentiment against him, Perko immediately replied, 
"That's an understatement. Christ, I’ve had so many 
calls from people that never even come to a union 
meeting — they say, 'what the hell's going on?' If 
we had another vote, as far as this area, you'd 
probably get 100 per cent against McBride." 

In fact, according to Perko a lot of the cur- 
rent conflict is a playing out of the long-standing 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 12 
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OREGON BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
DUMPS STOCKS OF FIRMS 
WITH SOUTH AFRICA TIES 


Ni \s \OKK (LNS) — To the cheers of more than 200 
' lv u campaigned ior an end to investments 

jtt 0eid, the Oregon Board of Higher Education on 
November 18 voted to sell its holdings in 27 compan- 
lt; " Oiit conduct substantial" business activities 
in l h Attica, N am lbia and Zimbabwe The 8—3 vo t e 
made c t eg on the first state in the country to dump 
stocks held by its entire college and university 
s \ - 1 cm The action came after more than a year of 

pv li r i v ^l activity and me re than three hours of 


test 
ma n v 


tmony and it came as a pleasant 
of the people who had taken part 


surprise 
m both 


to 


We didn t think we were going to win that one," 
Marion Barnes of Clergy and Laity Concerned and 
People tor Southern African Freedom commented happily 
afterwards 'We've had a focus on Southern Africa 
for obout a year or so on campus and in the community. 


That focus included organizing a number of 
rallies and demonstrations and campaigning for an 
overwhelming 980 to 180 vote for divestiture in a 
campus-wide reierendum at the University of Oregon 
last spring About a month before the November board 
meeting, students at Portland State College passed 
a similar referendum However, few expected the 
board to vote tc dump the stocks 


A- it turned out, the testimony presented at 
the board meeting itself may have been decisive. 

More than 30 different people took the floor to speak 
in favor of divestiture, including Thami Mhlambiso 
U-N representative for the African National Congress 
(ANC), a South African liberation movement Mhlambiso 
stated emphatically that investing in corporations 
that do business in South Africa amounted to giving 
material support for white supremacy. And he offer- 
ed con: tote examples of what white supremacy means in 
the board's own area of concern — education- 


holdings in any companies that employ mere than 5C 
people in South Africa, have earnings of mere that 
$500,000 from South Africa, or have more than 
$500,000 invested in fixed assets or portfolios 
there 

In the days after the vote, the state a f torne 
general questioned the authority of the board to 
establish investment policy And supporters cf 
divesture girded for "what may be another level fo 
the struggle," including the possibility of a 
statewide referendum on the question 

Even without the need for a referendum, the 
groups which had fought for divestiture plan ' c tal 
their case across the state People for Siutbern 
African Freedom was already busy planning for a 
demonstration against sales of the South African 
gold coin, the Krugerrand. And members hoped to 
introduce a resolution opposing Local sales cf the 
coin before the Eugene City Council "There w*il 
be a lot of ether activity.," Marion Barnes prcrrusec 
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KIAN MEMBER CONVICTED OF 1963 BIRMINGHAM BOMBING 

NEW YORK (INS) — A former member cf T he Ku 
Klux Klan, Robert Chambliss, has been comi r ed cf 
one count of first degree murder cn a charge stem- 
ming from the 1963 bombing of a black church In 
Birmingham, Alabama Chambliss was sentenced 'o 
life imprisonment on November 18 after a four -day 
trial before a jury of nine whites and three b \ a ks 

Although charged with four separate ;oun r e _f 
first degree murder, Chambliss, now 73. was only 
convicted of one — the murder of Denise McNair 
McNair was one of the four black children killed in 
side the 16th Street Baptist Church on the morning 
of September 15, 1963, Shortly alter the bombing 
Chambliss was arrested and charged with pc E= ession 
of dynamite, but an all-white jury acquitted him of 
the charge. 


Ihe goverment in South Africa spends $517 per 
white student," he said "They only spend $46 per 
African .student. How can s u Mi a denial of education- 
al opportunity be justified? What if your children 
were subjected by this? You, the board, must take 
a stand beiore it is too late " 

At least two board members who voted for 
divestiture stated later that theLr minds had been 
changed right m the meeting room by the testimony 
of Mhlambiso and others 

The motion approved by the board instructs 
investment managers for the Oregon system of higher 
education to "proceed m an orderly manner to sell 
all investments in the 27 companies which have been 
identified as having a direct involvement in South 
Africa " The list includes many of the giants of 


During the recent trial, witnesses presented 
evidence of Chambliss’ Klan activities Flwabeth 
c obbs, a key witness for the prosecution and niece 
of Chambliss, told the court that her uncle had 
been a "racial fanatic" for as long as she could 
remember and stated that he had made remarks before 
and after the bombing that indicated knowledge of 
the crime Cobbs also said that when she was a 
teenager Chambliss had employed her to sew Klan em- 
blems on sheets, paying her 50c for each job 

Another witness testified that Chambliss, know 
by many as "Dynamite Bob" because of his ability to 
use explosives, had stated before the bombing rhar 
"after Sunday morning, they'll beg us to let them 
segregate ' At the time of the bombing black resi- 
dents in Birmingham were fighting against the city’ 
racist segregation laws. 


U S industry end finance, such as IBM, General Elec- 
tric, Xerox, Exxon, Johnson & Johnson, Eastman 
K o d a x , 3M, Dow Chemical, United Technologies 

International, Warner-Lambert, Citicorp and Bank- 
Amerita Corp All told, the value of the stocks 
which the board voted to get rid of comes to about 
56 million, equalling hall of the $12 million 
endowment, investment fund 

J ri addition, the board directed its managers to 


J.Fr Stoner, indicted at the same time as 
Chambliss for a 1958 bombing near a black ..hur.h, i 
currently fighting for extradition back to Birming- 
ham- Stoner, the head of the National States Right 
Party, currently resides m Marietta, Georgia Af- 
ter a recent hearing on his extradition, Stoner 
stated at a press conference: "The Ku Klux Klan and 
Hitler were too moderate" in describing his a ' t i - 
tude towards blacks and Jews 
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I HE PEOPLE IN POWER: 
>107. AMR TOPE’ S ELECTIONS 


the Mozambique Information Agency 
LIbERATION News Service 




e • ^ 7G Jirst stage of Mozambique's 
r - : '' e l>1 which millions of Mozambicans 

os vote j or the jirst tome in their 
o~ so i uded on November 13 Over a period 
months y citizens simultaneously voted 
sembt tes and celebrated a new stage 
tpment oj a truly free and independent 
iter centuries of Portuguese colonial 
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r : ■ ’' :e - t t)as a t remend- us education," Machel 
me- : i -^a nayp.iy. "We did not know what the people 
----- a a. " hs the j o L Lowing article vividly describes , 
: n -'- - a^c r : 'n consisted as much in watching who the 
re ^-. c ted as in seeing who they elected.) 

MaPl TO (MIA/LNS) — Would-be parliamentarian 
Armando Ndimande withdrew from Mozambican political 
life with all the dignity he coaid muster, which was 
not a great deal. With the denunciation of the voters 
ringing in his ears, lie stuck his Sunday hat firmly 
on his head, folded his jacket over his arm, pushed 
out his considerable paunch and marched off staring 
straight ahead to avoid the eyes of his accusers - 


Like scores of other candidates m the Mozambican 
general elections Armando Ndimande was rejected be- 
cause his past finally caught up with him, in this 
case m the Marien Ngouabi Communal Village near the 
town of Xai-Xai in Gaza Province. 


Ihe village is one of many set up in the pro- 
vince following the disastrous floods of February 
this year which displaced thousands of families. The 
1,700 or so residents formerly lived in scattered 
homesteads around the Limpopo Valley, so they are not 
yet the kind of tight-knit community where everybody 
knows everybody else Thus it was possible for ele- 
ments with dubious histories to achieve some standing 
in the community, One such person was Armando 
Ndimande, a member of the local Grupo Dmamizador. 
(These "CD’s" are grassroots political bodies which 
were set up as embryo FRELIMO committees at the time 
of t fie Transitional Government in 1974-75 when power 
was being transferred from Portugal to FRELIMO,) 

As an active member of the local GD , it was natu- 
ral lor Ndimande to be picked by FRELIMO as a candi- 
date for the Assembly of the People in Marien Ngouabi 
Communal Village. However, in rural Mozambique word 
gets around, and the truth came out on election day, 
one hot Sunday in November 


PAGE 


The candidates were being presented to the '• 
lagers one by one. Voting is done by a show of h 
and the first half-dozen candidates, men and wome 
ranging from 20 to over 60, were elected as deput 
to the Assembly without much dissent, 

"Armando Ndimande", shouted the election off 
cial. The name was repeated several times but it 
soon became evident that the candidate was not pr 
sent, "All right," said the election official, h 
not here but I think everyone knows Armandc Ndima 
So let’s vote All in favor, raise their arms " 

A few hands went up, but the majority were 
clearly hostile Voters were invited to explain ’ 
was wrong with the candidate And as they : ame 
ward to speak, it turned out that in colonial turn 
Ndimande had been a "capataz" — a foreman on t h < 
plantation of a wealthy Portuguese farmer And ai 
unscrupulous capataz , too, These capatazes were 
generally notorious for their bullying, but f he 
villagers’ stories revealed Ndimande as a parm'u- 
larly callous and brutal Individual 

It seems that poor peasants used to uiMu att 
food crops on unused parts of the plantation and 
Ndimande was in the habit of confiscating the-e 
crops, either for himself or his boss One man t: 
how the candidate had cut down and taken awa> all 
his corn just when it was ready for picking Anot 
explained how Ndimande had stolen his mother's ba- 
nanas and how, when she complained, he had beaten 
her and forced her to submit to his sexual adan-re 

As the story unfolded it began to look as 
though Ndimande had realized he had been found cut 
and for that reason had stayed away All tc no 
avail, however, because someone was sent to his 
house to fetch him When he appeared all he had t 
say for himself was, well, it was a very leng tin 
ago and let’s let bygones bebygones. But the vil 
lagers stuck by their decision and were firmly sup 
ported by the FRELIMO representatives on the plat- 
form. "There’s no place for exploiters in cur as- 
semblies," said the young man from the provincial 
Party headquarters in Xai-Xai "The days when ex- 
ploiters ran our lives are over," 

Peasant and Worker Candidates, Half Women 

Having dispatched Ndimande, the electors re- 
sumed their scrutiny of the other candidates, the 
men and women who, if elected, will direct the af- 
fairs of the village and the surrounding areas for 
the next two and a half years. Most were peasants 
but there were also some workers, mostly from a " 
nearby cashew-processing factory. 

Almost half the candidates were women And i 
was a woman candidate who became the center of the 
next debate A young worker, she proceeded to the 
center of the village square carrying her baby. A 
thoughtful voter offered to take the baby into the 
shade, but the baby disagreed and stayed with i r s 
mother, who covered the child's head with a clcrh 
"capulana " 

"Does anybody have anything against this c.and 
date?" asked the election official. An old < Aoman 
rose from the ground where she had been sitting at 
pointed an ac '.using finger at the candidate "She 
not fit to be a deputy in our assembly She's got 
two husbands and doesn’t know which to choose " (, 
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‘ n tones, the candidate explained about 

e ' ‘ ‘ *■ liist husbad had abandoned her and 

- -m tt-n.aiiied- There was a problem, she admit- 
1 1 *' Ul *• ber second husband was reluctant to ac — 

" iU -hildten of her first marriage But the 
1 ! u ' 1 '' tliat she had only one husband. 

oct story was confirmed and a sympathetic elec- 
v °ted unanimously in her fa, or Her accuser 
: ' lU1 ^y criticized for spreading false tales. 

AiVi s _ the elect Lon went on, finishing in mid- 
a! tii noon with the election cf the 34 rh and last 
deputy The electorate had been there the village 
oyc^re s in. e mid-morning and were ready for lunch -- 
bu^ * i t s r there was time tor seme songs and dan ; es 
to celebrate 

.-ind celebrate they might Today they had begun 
t^ c-xttiiBc power, the power t the working people 
All over Mozambique similar elections have r a ken 
place lor assemblies at the level of the " 1 c :a 1 idade , " 
a term wlicu.h includes communal village*, small towns, 
and other centers of population of that scale 

Or gam zat ion _ o f Power 

Khile the residents of Mar len Ngouabi were elec- 
tmg their deputies, a few miles down rhe dirt road 
the lattice L um um b a c omm unal village was doing the 
same 

The election at Patrice Lumumba -- another new 
village was attended by some cf the leaders of 
FRFLIMO, including Mariano Mats inha, a member of the 
Standing Political Committee jt the Party and Mini- 
ster of Labor 

Before the voting began, Mat-inha explained to 
the y < ., t . 1 c. what these elections were ail about The 
Assembly, he said, was an organization of power 
"We need organization of power so that it really is 
power Ue need to discuss our problems to be able to 
solve them We can only fight hunger, disease and 
ignorance if we are united and organized. Assem- 
blies are the organs in which we combine cur strengths 
to study and solve our own problems " 

Mats inha went on to emphasize that contact be- 
tween the people and their deputies did net end on 
election day. "Your deputies must be constantly in 
contact with you. They must consult the people,” he 
said 

He went on to recall the farce of elections in 
the -uicrial times- In 1973, at the last of these 
polls, or ly 160, 000 people (cut of a total population 
of around 9 million ) had the right to vete and most 
cf these were Portuguese And so meaningless was 
the ejection that 50,000 veters stayed home cn poll- 
ing day. 

But at Pat r ice Lumumba village Mariano Matsinha 
went further back in history to illustrate the sig- 
nificance of what was happening now. "Even before 
the Portuguese ruled here, the people could not par- 
tiripate in power.” This area, he reminded the vil- 
lagers, was part of the kingdom of Gungunhana, whe 
led ^ war of resistance against the Portuguese ~ 0 i_ 

'v k : s at the end of the last century Gungun- 

hana had an assembly of sorts, more like a court, 
whose members were called "rnadoda-^ 


The villagers replied in unison: ”He did" 

Such assemblies could not solve the problems 
of the nation be.ause the pceple could not partici- 
pate in them,, Matsinha continued Take the case o 
women "Women =>re affected by the problems just as 
much as men But women could net. participate in th 
assembly of Gungunhana -- not even Gungunhana’s wif 
Today the women will participate, all the people wi 
participate in power Those who will solve the pro 
lems are those who feel the problems ” 

The Minister went on to emphasize the need for 
a careful . hoJ cn the part of the voters "The 
Party presents candidates but it is you who choose. 
You kn^w their strengths and weaknesses You can 
say, this one yes, 'hat cne no * And you must 
have complete confidence in those you elect 

Fa mg the People Directl y 

Among the candidates who have in fact been re- 
jected in elections around the country, some were 
collaborators with the Portuguese colonial authori- 
ties, others had participated in exploitation of 
the working poop 1 e 

In seme 'dies the rejected candidates, were mem- 
bers of the Gropes D l nam i zador es These GD * s have 
played a cry ml rcle in mass organization and poli- 
tical mobilization but they have not been immune to 
infiltration by corrupt and undemocratic elements 
and sometimes even by former agents of the Portu- 
guese se r t r police, P1DE This happened because 
cf the spontaneous way many of the GD ’ s were set up 
in the days of the Transitional Government, without 
either popular elections or selection by the 
FRELIMO leadership 

Ihe.'c ha' e been big changes since these days. 
The GD s in the places where people live are being 
transformed into a democratic mass organization — 
the residents’ organization -- and those in places 
of work are being gradually replaced by Parry cells 
whose member r- have to be approved both by the can- 
didate’s fellow workers and by the Party 

However this structural transformation is only 
in its initial phase and in places whi'h ha’ e not 
yet been reached by the changes the possibility of 
policial chameleons remaining inside the GD s still 
exist e Where these individuals have managed to 
get themselves presented by FRELIMO as candidates r 
for the assemblies, they have had to face rhe peo- 
ple's judgemen 7 directly And the case of Armando 
Ndimande is a ’-ypical example of the way rhe people 
have rea; ted 

However, the bulk cf the candidates for the 
locality assemblies wen the approval of the elec- 
torate In C. teber it was announced that 162 of 
these assemblies had been elected and that 3,097 
our of the 3,256 candidates had been approved 

Fi rst Stage 

These elections were, however, only the first 
stage of a process that includes elections for city, 
district and provincial assemblies and which culmi- 
nates in early December with the election of the 
supreme organ cf the Mozambican state -- the PeopLe' 
Assemb 1 y 


"Jr was only the madodas he consulted He 
didn't consult the people And who chose those 

madoda s . ” 
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fcJctoral process for these assemblies dif- 
from 'har in rhe "lor alidades," where the as- 
s emb lies were ele cted directly by the pp^i Q l n 
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,1> "‘ ^ 1 '' 1 1 >' •* district and provincial assemblies, 
pc^plt- cote ter electoral conferences which in 
o. c.ect the assemblies at these levels- At the 
i na, level the People’s Assembly will be elected 
t:u provincial assemblies in a secret ballot. 


:uwc\er to ensure as niu.h mass participation 
po-sible at the level of the cities-- which in 
pr c t i . e are the ten provincial capitals — the 
l i is Lor a 1 v on t er enc e el ec t ed by direct suff er age to 
noose the city assembly had tc take the list of 
candidates into the factories and the neighborhoods 
to ensure that every candidate had the trust and 
supper f of the people. 


Throughout the country, the elections have been 
a . c empd n i trd by a socialist emulation campaign, aimed 
at increasing production and productivity in agri- 
culture, industry, and in the civil service. One 
oi the highlights of this campaign is lire effort to 
pick 180,000 tons of cashew nuts this season, com- 
pared with 95,000 tons last time The cashew crop 
is Mozambique's most important foreign exchange 
earner . 


Bet above all, the elect l. ns have been the oc- 
casion lor celebrations up and down the country. 

And in the words of J oa quim Chissanc, Foreign Minis- 
ter and a member of FRELIMO's Standing Political 
Committee, "this celebration is bigger than that of 
independence itself, because it enshrines the highest 
aspiration lor which our people struggle — the 
exercise of power by the people themselves " 
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ERITREAN' LIBERATION FORCES ISOLATE ETHIOPIAN 
OCCUPATION TROOPS IN CAPITAL CITY 
NEW YORK (LNS) — Ethiopian troops failed in a 
major effort during November to break the grip that 
Eritrean liberation forces maintain around the Eritrean 
capital city of Asmara Most of the countryside has 
been liberated and in the past year of the 16-year 
war for independence, the Eritreans have liberated a 
number of the large cities Ethiopian troops in 
Asmara, me of the few cities they still occupy, are 
isolated and can only be supplied by air. 

On November 11, according to reports from 
Eritrea received by the Association of Eritrean 
Students in North America, Ethiopian troops attempted 
to move rheir convoys by setting out in three direc- 
tions: one from Asmara to the port of Masawa, 
another rom Masawa to Asmara, and a diversionary 
group on the Asmara-Decemere road 

The EPLA, guerrilla army of the Eritrean Peop le 1 s 
Liberation Front (EPLF) stopped the operation, 
downed an FH-6 American plane, and captured large 
quantities of weapons supplied to Ethiopia both by 
the United States and the Soviet Union 

Ethiopian troops, bolstered by forces flown in 
from neighboring Ethiopia, met defeat when they again 
tried ro open the road from both Asmara and Masawa on 
November 22. The EPLA took many prisoners and cap- 
tured a large number of light and heavy weapons, 
in' Judin g a brand new Soviet T— 54 tank. 


FBI DOCUMENTS REVEAL WIDESPREAD CAMPAIGN AGAINST 
PUERTO RICAN INDEPENDENCE MOVEMENT 

NEW YORK (LNS) — On November 22, the FBI re- 
leased documents on its counterintelligence work 
directed at the Puerto Rican independence movement 
from 1960-1971 The documents, released in respon 
to a request filed under the Freedom of Informatio: 
Act by eight Washington journalists, outlined the 
agency's campaign to disrupt and demoralize partie 
advocating Puerto Rican independence, in New York 
a nd Puer to Rico 

The files contain evidence of FBI attempts to 
create and promote disagreements between Puerto 
Rican independence organizations and to discredit 
well-known activists in the movement. Informants 
were instructed to "report even the slightest bits 
of information concerning the lives of their sub- 
jects." Pi;;Bi cm:; with, family, welfare boards or ui 
ployment offices, the documents explained, could 
be turned to the bureau's advantage. 

Although many pro-independence groups were th« 
targets of the campaign, the most consistent recipi 
ents of anonymous hate letters and leaflets in thes 
documents were the Puerto Rican Socialist Party 
(formerly known as the Puerto Rican Independence 
Movement) and its leader, Juan Mari Bras. Bras's 
heart attack in 1964 was cited as a "positive 
result" in the documents. In the same year the 
bureau sent a letter to a man accused m a bomb 
plot stating that his estranged wife was romanti- 
cally involved with Bras 

Two years earlier the FBI sent a letter to 
New York state officials accusing a Bronx dentist 
sympathetic to Puerto Rican independence of prac- 
ticing without a license "Why don you stop this 
man from hurt the Spanish people?" wrote the FBI ir 
their anonymous letter, purposely written ungram- 
matically , 

On another occasion, the FBI sent a letter to 
member of the Puerto Rican Socialist League who the 
judged to be "extremely sensitive to criticism and 
prone to violence." Intended tc be taken for a let 
ter written by another Puerto Rican independence 
group, it was "calculated to infuriate" its recipi- 
ent, and according to the documents was meant "to 
promote the current ill feeling" between the two 
groups and "perhaps further physical violence be- 
tween members of these groups." 

"We've known for a long time that the FBI, Cl/ 
and other police officials have been trying to 
sabotage the Puerto Rican independence movement," 
member of the Puerto Rican Solidarity Committee to] 
LNS. "While it is rather startling to read the 
p articular s , these documents re— enforce what we've 
a lways said , " 

The released only cover the FBI's 

campaign through 1971. However since then the FBI 
harassment has continued. Many Puerto Rican acti- 
vists have been arrested and detained in connectiot 
with the g-and juries called to investigate the 
FALN bombings Others have had their apartments 
broken into and ransacked. 
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FRANCE’S EXTRADITION OF 
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--KidX.T Croissant, October 12 

PaR*^ (LNb)--Snacp pt .ictts greeted the 
1 i tn, I - ! v .urt 's No v err,fc e r ,6 d t l - : c n r : turn over 
Klau" i rtisianr, former aele-Dre s r corney for 
r- e \ t r i Red Army Fa:ti_n (RAF > members, to the 
Federal Republic of Getmany--perhaps to his death 
Croissant was handed over to 'he West German auth- 
or it it-, end is presently incarcerated in the same 
-tut t g Q '! prison wheit three ct his former clients 
heive died in alleged suicides Already, a German 
judge has announced that Croissant r go is 
"-u. tidal " 

"Baade r Murdered Cici — an: extradited* 

Down with police state Europe 1 " and "Demo: |, at l : 
right.- under at t ac k --me b 1 1 1 2 a t ion " were among 
t hi slogan- chanted by = cme 2 0,000 people a => Lhey 
nia: bed r Trough the working las- neighbor heeds 

of Peris No ember 18. Joining the march were 
mi ii:ar. r - _i varivus lettirt organizations, as 
veil a r trade unionist r and lawyers 

Abut 600 high sc he oi =tuden r s also protested 
the extradition w: r h a si T -in at the Palais de 
Justice, a'td decided to form Croissant support 
c .[Tinr t : = r in each of the c; r j ot Quimper s high 
hoofs A 1 sc , in Caen a Aud c n f group called for 

a boycott of ail West German p: .du.tr 

Croissant fled to France trem Germany m 
July al t c 1 the German government charged him with 
"criminal as-cciat icr," and "aiding and abetting 
ttrivi i.-a"--ia this case his RAF clients In 


France, he 1 mme d 1 a t e 1 y 

tCak steps 

to apply for 

uat v- oS a political 

r et uge e 


I h 1 s wan denied, 

hewe ve r , c n 

September 30 


dht! the Public Prosecut : ' of Stuttgart, Germany, 
Erwin S.huule--a termer high-ranking Nazi official 
c.c ademntd in l94 9 by a Soviet r ribonel ot war 
c r i mts- -demanded his extradition 

Cr.issant war secretly extradited back to 
Germany the night of Wednesday, November 16, just 
a few hoc r s after the Paris Chamber of Accusations 
i-s..ed 1 r e ruling "This ruling means lhaL the 
basi' principles or French jurisprudence have been 
abandoned to please [German Chan.ellor] Helmut 
s; hmid! , " said one Fr c n:h lawyer present in c our t 
"French law states explicitly cha r there can be 
no cx ( radi’ion when the c ha r ges are pc 1 it 10 a 1 

Under the Chamber ’ r> ruling, Croissant can be 
tried in West Germany far "aiding and abetting 
the RAJ' by organizing a system communication 
enabi i ng his clients, ma ny of whom were in leola 
non in the f o r t r ess- i 1 ke prison especially built 
for the nr;, to keep in touch with each other and 
fne w . r 1 d ou r side However, the Pa^is court did 
not .cesidG' the other West German charges 
against C r o 1 ssan t - - t ha t he participated in a 

"g "" LIBERATION News Service 


"criminal assc. ia T ion" by virtue of acting as 
defense atterney for his clients 

In Court 

Inside r he r ense, jammed courtroom, journal- 
ists, lawyers and concerned citizens reacted to the 
decision with outrage and indignation "What 
about the right of asylum " shouted cne lawyer 
"French justice has turned rotten shouted another. 
Many spectators shook their fists at the judge 
shouting "Na 2 1 - Nazis’" and angrily left the 
cec.r t room 

Meanwb-ie, a deafening uproar rose from 
the halls eu r side and penetrated the hearing room 
as a group of lawyers shouted "Free Crcissanr" 
and "Long live r he right of asylum," Rjoc police 
des'ended on r b e m , viciously wielding their clubs, 
knock:ng lawyers to the ground and trampling them 
under lc: r 

EarJier f hat -ame afternoon, several hundred 
lawyers in r heir flowing black robes staged an 
unprecedented public demonstration in support of 
their persecuted German colleagues and comrades 
Marching arc. nd the courtyard, each demonstrator 
held up a card 00 which was writ'en 'he name cf 
cne cf the dozens cf lawyers who have been pro- 
secuted, jaiied, or banned from the legal pro- 
fession ~n We s r Germany because :£ -heir eficr T e 
to p-ovede legal defense t: pcl:ti:al prisoners 


Care 

^De^£i_d_c^_ 

Pcliyi.s^ 


French 

;r, = t nut ion 

r r a ' e r in its 

p r Gamble 

pc r sen 

pe : se c u T ed 

tor his a t ion 

in 


Dehart cf freedom has the right :1 asylum in the 
territory ot the [French] Repubxi " Therefore, 
the prc=e ut.cn s approach was to Ciaim that 
the charge- against Croissant were "not political," 
According to the prosecuting judge * he RaF members 
were simp.y emmen law criminal; ana therefore 
the c ha: ges against there lawyer oi mpiicity or 
aiding and abetting them were also "apolitical " 

Responding to this argumen r , defense attorney 
Jean Jacques de Felice pointed cut that only one 
year age, the very same French :ou r nearing the 
Croissant ase had refused to extradite to the US, 
four American black men who had hijacked a plane 
m 1972 to protest racism and American aggic -^'. n 
in Vie r nam 

"You admitted r ben," said de Fell e, "that ''heir 
offense--smce hijacking is a serious cfien.se-- 
was politically moriv5 r ed and so concluded that the 
defendants could not be extradited." 

"in r he case of Croissant,- there was nc if Legal 
ac T --he is essentially accused ct sb^w.ng excessive 
sympathy’ for his clients, of defending f hem to the 
best ot his ability Hew can you say that ^he 
charges against him are anything but political r " 

Defense at r crneys also stressed the climate 
of hysteria 1 that reigns in the Federal Republic 
where the mass media describes liberal writers 
like Hecnri.h Bell as "dangerous subversives" 
and lawyers who defend political prisoners have been 
prosecuted for " cmplic-ty" with their clients and 
in many cases sentenced to prison terms But 
their a rg. meats were to nc avail I he vouit, 

rlearly under strong pressure trem the government, 
ruled accordingly 

French ommen t a t : r s frem a range cf political 
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tendencies are convinced that West German pressure 
1 n the Croissant affair was more than verbal, 

Cn October 12, the day the Chamber cf Accusations 
he aid and turned down Croissant 's plea to go free 
while awaiting the extradition ruling, the West Ger- 
man airline Lufthansa announced its decision to 
substantially increase its purchases of the French 
plane "Ai r -Bus ■ n 


PRISON STATEMENT FROM KLAUS CROISSANT, NOVEMBER 20 

At Stammheim [prison] I ha' ; e been subjected 
tc the same conditions of isolation against which 
I have struggled for years as defense attorney for 
the RAF prisoners. 1 am systematically and com- 
pletely deprived of all contact with other pri- 
soners. -Food is passed to me by a prison employee 
through a hole in the door of the cell 

"It is through the same large hole ; that 
I am permanently observed. This continual sur- 
veillance gives rise to an atmosphere cf psychia- 
trization: the prisoner is cast m the role of a 

sick person with ’suicidal’ compulsions .Such 
detention conditions are against the first article 
of the constitution and also against international 
conventions of the protection of human rights. 

"The suicidal intentions ascribed to me 
are totally lacking in foundation, and that 
j explains the following events: When I awoke on 

Sunday, November 20, I discovered a razor blade in 
the wardrobe in the cell--the brand was "Blaupunkt” — 
hanging from a nail I shewed my cl,._ . . c . _ to the 

employee who surveilles me He verified the 
discovery, took the razor blade and made a written 
report He remarked that it was a blade in current 
use by the prison administration 

"If I had really entertained thoughts of 
suicide, it would have been very easy to hide 
my : y and then use the razor tc put an end 

to my days. Considering the detail of the measures 
designed to prevent the so-called possibility 
of suicide, it is necessary to ask whether this 
razor blade was net left there as a provocation.” 

Two days later 3 Croissant disci, oered three 
mere razor blades in his tell, according it 
ike Parisian daily Liberation Ihis information 
was confirmed on Wednesday 3 _ . 2b by the 

Minister of Justice of Wurt enter g. in another 
letter given to his lawyer 3 Cr i \,s sane write that 
the presence of these blades wes meant to "push 
him mi^ suicide," He reaffirmed that "any rumors 
of his eventual suicide were without basis " 


And economists point out that the sudden 
decline in the exchange rate of the French franc 
with respect to the German Mark just a few days be- 
fore the extradition ruling was a persuasive warn- 
ing engineered by West German business and 
government circles. 

At a banquet on October 28, the French Mini- 
ster of Justice set the scene for the extradition 
when he declared, "Traditionally France has res- 
pected the right of political asylum and therefore 
did not ordinarily extradite terrorists if their 
motives were political This may once have been a 
noble tradition, but I believe it has now become 
outdated It is out of the question tc let France 
become a haven for terrorism. 


lage 


T7EST GERMAN BOOKSELLER GOES TO TRIAL AS 

"ANTI-TERRORIST” DRAGNET WIDENS 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Former West German Defense 
Minister Franz Josef Straubs returned from a 
f ive-day trip to Chile in late November full of 
praise for the "domestic peace and political 
stability" he had witnessed there. Leaders of 
the West German government were appalled* Mean- 
while, the German legal machinery churned ahead 
in two cases which critics charged would bring the 
Federal Republic itself several steps closer to 
the Chilean model of "political stability " 

The Case of the Chilean Candidate 

Strauss’ kind words for the Chilean junta 
took on added meaning since he is considered a 
likely candidate to head the next German govern- 
ment in elections scheduled for 1980, During his 
visit to Chile, Strauss met with Augusto Pinochet, 
head of the junta which overthrew the elected 
Popular Unity government led by Salvador Allende, 
Apparently they hit it off quite well. Strauss 
denounced criticisms of the junta as a "giant 
hypocracy" and offered his opinion that Pinochet’s 
government is much less brutal than other military 
r egimes . 

Chancellor Helmut Schmidt and other governmen 
leaders promptly deplored Strauss' remarks. And 
a group of ylergymen and university professors 
formally petitioned for legal action against 
Strauss, on charges of "aiding and abetting a 
terrorist organization" — the Chilean junta, 

The Case of the Dangerous Bookseller 

But che government already has plenty of 
"aiding and abetting" cases on its hands. On 
December 2, Thomas Kram, a former bookstore mana- 
ger, will be the first person to be brought to 
trial under Paragraph 88a, one of the special 
"anti-terrorist" laws enacted recently. Paragraph 
88a simply makes it a crime to distribute, sell, 
print, deliver, subscribe to, or even recommend a 
publication which advocates criminal violence. 

Kram is charged with having had six copies cf the 
journal fievclutionarer Zorn on display in his 
bookstore — an offense for which he could be 
sentenced to three years under Paragraph 88 and 
another five for "aiding and abetting a criminal 
association. " 

In a statement mailed to LNS just before the 
case went to trial, Kram's lawyer Wolfgang Heiermai 
pointed cut: the dangerous implications of the 
law, "Paragraph 88a appears to prevent advoca- 
tions of violence which are directed against the 
state," Heiermann stated "The deliberately un~ 
precise wording is designed to frighten bookshop 
managers, authors, publishers and journalists into 
exercising self —censorship, " 

In the meantime, the lawyer who represents 
Red Army Faction prisoner Irmgard Moeller pointed 
out that her client has completed her four and 
a half year sentence and ought to be released, Bu 
the government was making no moves to free Moeller 
who is still being held in a prison hospital 
after allegedly trying to kill herself with a 
bread knife, 

Moeller has insisted vehemently that she 
did not attempt suicide but woke from a dazed 
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^ ^ dr ug- induced ) sleep drenched in her own 

* V _'^ G indications are that she won't be telling 
t .ot stor\ outside the prison walls for quite some 
txUle M ^ e German government appears to be prepar- 
ll *g & pi e\ ent ive detention" law fcr use against 
imprisoned guerrillas after their sentences are 
o omp 1 e r ed 
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mldy of cancer among nuclear power workers 

'N U s. QUIETED BY GOVERNMENT 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Just when some alarming re- 
tt)it- were about to emerge, a long-term government 
funded tiudy ot cancer among nuclear industry 
workers was quietly redirected 

According to a recent article written by Chi- 
-=sgo Daily News Service reporter William Hines, the 
study suggests that radiation risks exist even at 
the a jw levels prevailing in nuclear power plants 
and thdi cancers arising from this exposure may 
net appear for decades Government and nuciear 
power wifi.iais have repeatedly assured wor ke r s 
that current exposure limits are safe 

I he study was begun 14 years ago by public 
health researcher Dr Thomas Mancuso Mancuso or- 
ganized a follow-up of people who had worked at the 
government’s large Hanford plutonium factory in 
ea= r ern Washington His project was to match employ- 
ment records and radiation exposures of Hanford 
workers from 1944 with the eventual causes of their 
deaths many years later About 35,000 workers were 
in' ched in the study 

Meanwhile, another investigation of occupa- 
tional causes of death in the state, conducted by 
Dr Sam M-. 1 ham c f the Washington State Department 
of Health and Social Services found in 1973 there 
was "too much cancer m Hanford wotkers." 


Milham notified Mancuso of his findings and 
proceeded to write up a report for publication 
However, when Milham attempted to talk to govern- 
ment officials at Hanford he encountered a road- 
block "I went over and talked to the AEG (.Atomic 
Energy Commission] people in Haniord, and they sort 
ci said they'd be a iot happier if I didn’t pub- 
lish right then; you know, there was a let of anti- 
nuclear feeling," Milham stated 

Federal officials are now trying to sweep the 
study under the rug or at least get it into the 
hands of more cooperative scientists The govern- 
ment and nuclear industry clearly do net want to 
spend the billions of dollars it would take to lower 
nuclear radiation levels to safer standards. 

If "permissible" levels in industry are proven 
tc be too high, then it will follow that levels for 
the general population (set at 3% ot occupational 
levels) are too high also -30- 
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(See photo) 

OCCUPIERS ARRESTED AT LARGEST U S, NUCLEAR REACTOR 


NEW YORK (LNS) -- Chanting "We say no to nuclear 
power," and "The people united will never be de- 
feated," 123 activists were arrested November 25 af- 
ter an occupation at Oregon’s Trojan Nuclear Power 
Plant organized by the Trojan Decommissioning Alli- 
ance. _ _ l ocal police handc 1 jJisjl _1qi ceably 
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removed the people, who were blocking the plant s 
four gates Trojan, the largest nuclear reactor 
currently operating in the United States, :s locate 
on the Columbia Fiver near Rainier, Oregon 

After their arrest, the activists were f aken r : 
a state fair grounds several miles from the plant, 
where they waited for four hours in a cemenr pavil- 
lion before judges arrived to start bail hear ings 

The judges first attempted to impose bails of 
$500 for second-time occupiers and $50 for cut cf 
state residents In-state first-time occupie'S wen 
told that they could be released on their own recog- 
nizance However, the protesters had made a prior 
bail solidarity agreement and refused to leave 
until everyone was released 

In an attempt to break the bail solidarity. 
District Attorney Martin Sells stated; "Activists 
have no constitutional right to remain in rut jails. 
The judge then ordered that those who could be re- 
leased without bail be removed from the building anc 
ejected efi the fan grounds Eighty state troopers 
were called to assist local police in dragging the 
people irom the building 

The activists remained firm, however, and 
after police officers were unable to remove them 
from the building the judge reduced the bails and 
everyone was released 

On December 12, eighty-two members cf r he 
Trojan Decommissioning Alliance will go to trial 
on criminal trespass charges stemming from an earlie 
occupation in August which lasted for two days 
"We will be putting nuclear power on trial here in 
Oregon," a member of the Alliance told LNS 

Since its completion in 1976 the plant has 
had numerous shutdowns due to malfunctions. During 
the past year Trojan has produced no power at all 
for 209 days and was shut down 46 times -30- 
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JAPANESE NUCLEAR WORKERS POISONED BY RADIATION 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Even as official government 
figures reveal that Japan's nuclear power plants are 
operating at less than 40 percent efficiency, i 
special issue ct one of the nation's rncst popular 
magazines has highlighted the perils accompanying 
even that lew level of operation The November 
4 issue of Asahi Graph featured several pictures ex- 
posing the real conditions of several victims cf 
nuclear pollution who had been working inside the 
power plants. 

The issue included interviews with several 
workers who were poisoned by radiation after being 
dangerously exposed in exchange for high wages And 
it reported the progress of the court suit brought 
against the state by 54 year old Iwasa Kazuyuki 
Iwasa was crippled by radiation while working in the 
construction cf the Tsuruga nuclear plant in 19 7 1 

According to the government’s own figures, as 
of November 15, seven of Japan’s fifteen nuclear 
power plants were shut down for teexaminat len and 
another three continued to be plagued by mechanical 
problems, cut ring the overall equipment opera’- ion 
rate to only 39 percent of full capacity -30- 

(Thanks to New Asia News for this information ) 
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SKYFN DAYS IN NOVEMBER: 

AD ’ AN MOVEMENT BATTLES GOVERNMENT CRACKDOWN 

•’ p + ne fdlowzng article is based 

”* i? r j J ,J idS correspondent in’ Italy,) 

x The rumbling of armored cars and 

: r " Mle 01 P° Iice gunfire failed to drown out 

1 1,0 'hunts ot thousands of demonstrators who took 
tv' the streets in mid-November to battle the latest 
Italian go\ ernment crackdown on the economic and 
Political outcasts of the "historic compromise" — 
t ht' alliance in which the Communist Party has 
u added itself to the ruling Christian Democrats 
(see box be 1 ow) . 

Live days earlier more than 100 police in full 
battle gear had sealed off the area around the 
main headquarters of the "Autonomous Workers 
Committee" in Rome, broken into and ransacked the 
office and then attached the red seals of the 
Police Political Office" to the doors to indi- 
cate that the premises had been confiscated. On 
the same day, police shut down another "autonomist" 
oi 1 ice in Rome and the ’-tangaceiros" Proletarian 
Youth Circle in the northern city of Turin, where 
y oung workers from FIAT mingled with members of 
Italy’s growing army of unemployed* 


The government crackdown was the latest In a 
series of efforts to stifle agitation by the extrs 
parliamentary left. And it precipitated the 
latest in a series of street battles in which the 
politically fragmented "movement" (a term adopted 
by the Italian left) has matched its defiance 
and tactical ingenuity against police armed with 
tear gas, machine guns and a law that authorizes 
them to open fire whenever they see fit. (The 
leftist daily Lotta Continua [Continuing Struggle] 
calculates chat more than 250 people have been 
killed since the law was enacted two years ago*) 

Within hours after police closed the Workers 
Autonomy offices, more than 2,000 activists crowdec 
into an emergency meeting in the Law Faculty of 
Rome University, issued a call for mass demonstra- 
tions later in the week and broke through a cordon 
of police and tear gas to march through the streets 
of the surrounding working-class neighborhood of 
San Lorenzo. That was just the beginning. 

A journal of the next five days’ events filled 
five single-spaced typewritten pages, of which 
the following excerpts are just a small sample: 

Tuesday, November 8 : Ugo Pecchioli, member of the 
Italian Communist Party’s national leadership. 


THE ITALIAN CONTEXT: HISTORIC COMPROMISE VS, THE "LEFT-OUTS" 


Even the scraps of news that reach the U.S. 
make it clear that Italy is a country in crisis. 
Shootings, kidnappings, demonstrations are just 
the headline-catching eruptions of a general 
economic, political and social upheaval. 

Even as the recession-battered economy con- 
fronts an officially recognized but drastically 
underestimated two million unemployed with an 
inflation rate of more than 20 per cent, the 
Communist Party has put into practice its 
"historic compromise." Long a major force in 
Italian politics and factories, the Party has 
now thrown the parliamentary weight it achieved 
by winning 38 per cent of the vote in 1976 
behind the Christian Democratic government and 
its economic austerity programs. 

With this action, "the movement" of young 
workers, students, women's and gay groups 
found itself cast in the role it has claimed 
for some time as the only genuine opposition to 
the government. Ideologically and organization- 
ally fragmented, the movement commands a large 
| following among those who have become known as 
j the "left-outs" and the "written off" people 
i of the historic compromise — the unemployed, the 
! thousands of part-time workers who have become 
the mainstay of much Italian industry, workers 
d isenchanf ed by union collaboration in the 
government austerity plan, and the students 
jammed into universities because there are 
no jobs available, taking courses that offer no 
hope for employment even when they are completed. 
(The University of Rome, for instance, was built 
to handle 20,000 students. It now has more 
than 150,000, many of whom scrape by with odd 
jobs and live alongside "marginalized" workers 
and uprooted peasants in the Slums of the cities.) 

The movement includes a wide spectrum of 
groups and ideologies, most of them leaning 
heavily on spontaneous action and the "self- 


organizing" potential of people. Several groups 
have self-organized their way into armed clashes 
with the police and attacks on major establishment 
figures And the government has responded with 
sweeping laws aimed at the entire opposition — laws 
permitting police to fire on demonstrators, tc hold 
people on suspicion without filing charges for up to 
two days, to interrogate suspects without allowing 
them a lawyer, and to set up five special prisons 
for "dangerous criminals" (mainly political) where 
four prisoners are crammed into each cell measuring 
12 feet by nine. 

Just within the past year, the conflict between the 
historic compromise and its outcasts erupted in 
violent clashes during February and March and 
again in May; inspired a massive three-day meeting 
of more than 50,000 people in September to protest 
government repression; and sparked the new outburst 
of recent weeks There are no indications of any 
imminent truce. As economist Claudio Greppi told 
the September gathering in Bologna: 

"There are now, in Italy, two distinct sorieties. 
There are those who produce, who can also produce 
political changes because they are part of the state. 
And then there are all the others, those who have no 
real jobs, no social guarantees, but who work as 
much as the others, moonlighting or in precarious 
jobs. In Tuscany, for example, entire industrial 
sectors are organized for this type of employment, 
which represents today the strategic base of Italian 
p roductivity . 

"Two disticnt societies" — in open political conflic 
competing for the support of the working people who 
have traditionally followed the Communist Party and 
must now decide whether to follow it down the path 
of the "historic compromise." And, as activist and 
theoretician Sergio Bologna told the Bologna gatherin 
"The exclusion of the' left-outs'* is political..,,., 

The responsib lity belongs to the system of parties 
which have decided to exclude certain behai/ior , 
certain struggles and certain needs, and to refuse 
them all social legitimacy." 
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"' r ^ r ^ e police action closing the Workers 

Au..r.c*,y ct fi;es. 


■Ilian, the clandestine "Red Brigades" shot 
A, ‘ ’ p ^ec executive in the legs 

,, , 1 R m t , -*0 feminists invaded the offices of 

a. a bourgeious daily, to protest 
ag.i 4 i-.r sexist reporting of a gang-rape of a 14- 
8 ir l m Rome. They then marched to 
— -i — Communist -cont r o 1 led daily paper, but 
,T guarded by a platoon of r lot- police.. 


^dn-.sd^v ^Nov ember 9 : Ugo La Mai fa, leader of the 
Rcpubi^ n Party, which has always been in center- 
let r governments and supported the ruling 
C h r i - t i a n Demo rats, sard that the PCI ought to 
be in . -ded in the government majority. (At present 
t tie PCI supports the minority government by ab- 
staining on v.’ctes in Parliament — if it voted 
a gainer the government would fall.) 


‘ ,L1 ' w.a^ talk in the corridors of the parliament 
and in r he papers of reviving the old fascist 
punishment of "confine" — exiling suspected dissident 
leaders r ;> remote mountain or island villages. 

Frida y, No v ember 11: Prime Minister Andreotti 

vitj'^c! Bologna: the revolutionary opposition held 

d vtii; of little scattered demonstrations all over 
town, sropping traffic, leafletting passers-by and 
holding "i lying street meetings." 


buses, ordered all the passengers out, put them up 
against the wall and frisked them. People at upper 
story windows in Trastevere district advised demon- 
strators in the street below which way to run 

Some of the population had a verbal reaction 
against the demonstrators, but the general sen- 
timent was one of indignation and outrage against 
police behavior And small wonder, seeing that 
when police could not find any demonstrators they 
took it out on the population, firing tear gas 
grenades at the windows of homes. One '"itizen 
called in to one of the radio stations to testify 
that he had seen careening squad cars pull up in 
a major downtown square, six cops get out and start 
firing in the direction of the Capitol at ordinary 
passers by who dropped flat on the ground. 

At about 8:15 PM, Radio Citta Futura and Radio 
Onda Rossa were shut down by police on the grounds 
that they had been "interfering with police Trans- 
missions and causing a commotion in public 
o pnion . " 

Meanwhile in Milan and Turin, where demonstra- 
tions had also been forbidden, demonstrators 
adopted similar tactics. In Lecce, police did 
not disturb a "forbidden" fascist demonstration but 
opened fire on a leftist demonstration, wounding 
two with gunfire who were later arrested in cheir 
hospital beds 


The movement in Rome held an assembly which was 
jammed with more than 4,000 people, most of whom 
^ould not even get into the hall During the 
-eurse of the meeting news arrived from Police 
Headquarters that no demonstration of any kind 
relative to: the closing of the Autonomists’ 
off lies was to be permitted In the end it was 
decided r o demonstrate in any case in the streets, 
bur r he exact forms of the demonstration were left 
up to "r he intelligence of the comrades," 

Satu rda y, November 12 : At about 4pm Rome’s 

r wo revolutionary radio stations. Radio Citta 
Future (future city) and Radio Onda Rossa (red 
wave I, began broadcasting news of what was happen- 
ing in the city’s streets, including calls from 
'omrades in public rail boxes which were trans- 
mi r ted Jive It soon became apparent that tens 
of r he sands of people were active all over the 
r own in dezens and dozens of local, decentralized 
deiTi.nu r a - : c n s 

The police were driven wild by these tactics. 

Any group c f people together in the street was 
considered r o be a demonstration and was attacked 
with baton charges, tear gas grenades fired at 
these height, pistol fire and even machine-feun 
fire at roe place near the Coliseum; Fascist 
party gangsters roamed some streets armed with 
chains and iron bars — cops were seen standing 
guard outside one notorious Fascist party 
brarv h 

P j 1 i , e invaded the headquarters of the Radical 
Party, a non-violent civil rights group, and 
( based members up the stairs firing pistols. 

The tops pi ked up the cartridge cases but the mem- 
bers .oJ. cited the bullets as proof, prying~them 
< ■ u i i j i r he wa 11s 

in several parts of town, p olice stopped city 
LIBERATION News Service 


Sunday, November 13 : At 5AM, to the rousing 

strains of the Internationale, Radio Citta Futura 
and Radio Onda Rossa started to broadcast again 
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CONTINUATION OF IRON RANGE STRLKE from page 3: 

divisions between the p r o-Sadlcwsk i and pro-McBride 
forces in the Steelworkers Union, The Iren Range 
locals that are still striking were all Sadlcw&ki 
backers. District 33-- which the locals S'e ail pari 
of — went 7-1 for Sadlcwski in the February, 1977 
ele : t ion 

"Lloyd's going to Leach us a lessen," Perko 
states emphatically "We don’t net v;te ter him and 
get by with it It’s a shame that people's lives 
and stuff are all altered now because cf seme po- 
litical war " 

"I honestly believe we’d never be on strike if 
it wasn’t for politics," he continued "This in- 
centive thing should have been taken care cf, they 
knew it was a problem a long time ago, m Washing- 
ton. But he [McBride] is going to make these miners 
pay That’s basically the way it comes out ” 

Dissatisfaction with McBride is net confined 

to the Iron Range.. With thousands cf steel- 
workers layed off in recent months, and the recent 
announcement of the ENA amendment — in effect ex- 
tending the nc-strike clause to local l ssue s- -ant l- 
McBride sentiment is spreading, according, 
to Perko. And a basic industry conference in Wash- 
ington DC December 2, originally planned to dis- 
cuss the import question, is likely to become a 
scene for some pointed questioning cf the union 
leader A lot of the local presidents that are 
going to be out there are going to be cut thete 
with loaded guns," Perko told LNS 

A reversal of McBride’s ENA amendment seems 

CONTINUED ON INSI DE FRONT COVER 
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